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Ranged in lanks, upon the deer the heart-empiercing airows stand:
cLo, the loved one's eye adorned with the laches' shafts1, thou'd^t bay.

Since by kissing of thy hand his foot hath honoured been, O King,2
Leaveth not the hawk to kiss his talons ever night or day. 3

The ghazels that follow will suffice to show the poet's
style in this form of verse.

Ghazel. [135]

Fondly do I love a witching charmer dear, I'll say not who;
Though I yield my life a-yeaining after her, I'll say not who.

Though the soul win not its goal, without her knows the heart no rest,4
Her my spirit's rest, and her my heart's repair, I'll say not who.

Though that many a sore for dolour burns my heart on tulip wise,5
Who she is, yon mole-besprinkled 6 Sovian fair, I'll say not who.

Though that they should cleave my body 7 slit on slit e'en like the comb, 8
I shall name her not whose tresses are my snare, I'll say not who.

1  The arrows shot by the Sultan are supposed to stand close together in
the  side of the deer. We have often seen that a beauty's eyelashes are com-
monly  compared  to  arrows,  and her eyes to those of a deer. Here the deer
itself is  taken  as  the  eye,  and  the  arrows sticking in it as the lashes sur-
rounding this.

2  This couplet is from the panegyric.

3  The  poet here  attributes, by the figure husn-i taclil or aetiology (vol. I,
p. 113), the falcon's habit of picking at his feet in order to try to loosen the
jesses, to his wish to do reverence to his feet by kissing than since they have
been honoured by resting on the Sultan's wrist when His Majesty was hawking.

4  i. e. though I may not attain to actual union with her, yet in her presence,
and there alone, does my heart find rest.

a The daik spot near the claw of a tulip-petal, that is, in the heart of the
flower, is a constant simile for the dagh or csore' in the heart of the lover.
See p. 206 n. 2.

6  Moles on the face and neck were, as we have often seen, reckoned among
the charms of the conventional beauty. Theie is congruity here in associating
the beauty's moles and the lover's lores', both being dark spots.

7  This lefers to a barbaious mode of execution, called shaqq or 'cleavage*,
that used sometimes to be piactised in Persia, in which the criminal was cleft
in two from the fork to the neck.

8  The comb, being slit up to form the teeth, lecalib to the poet the mode